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the Great War, for example, an occasional speech from
Lord Morley or Lord Courtney did admirable service in
allaying excessive passions, or in reminding the public that
there would be the problems of international peace when
hostilities had been concluded. The Lords, moreover, do
admirable work in the examination of private bills.
If there is to be a second chamber at all in a democratic
State, the House of Lords, when a Conservative Govern-
ment is in office, is perhaps as good a second chamber as
there is in the world. Its debates reach a high standard; it
does not have to consider any temporary gusts of passion
by which an electorate may be swept; it has time to discuss
all kinds of issues which require ventilation and can hardly
hope for discussion in the overburdened House of
Commons. The real problems to which it gives rise occur
only in periods of deep controversy when a progressive
Government is in power. For it is then that there sweeps
into view its character as the "common fortress of wealth."
It becomes the reserve power of the Conservative Party,
determined to correct the consequences of a progressive
victory at the polls, so far as lies in its power, And, even
after the limitations on that power introduced by the
Parliament Act of 1911, its authority remains impressive.
It cannot, indeed, any longer defeat financial measures;
and a financial measure is now legally defined as one
certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons to be
such. But it can amend or reject any other measures so
that their passage to the statute-book depends upon the
ability of the Government which introduces them to pass
them through the House of Commons in three separate
sessions within a period of not less than two years, should
the Lords persist in opposition to their passage,
It is true that the Parliament Act has reduced the House
of Lords to a definitely subordinate position in the State*
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